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AMERICAN PAINTERS— GEORGE INNESS. 



HE influence of the French school of landscape 
Art is probably more strongly apparent in the 
works of George Inness than in those of any- 
other American painter, and yet he is no imitator, 
although the more subtile features of his ideal 
may be detected in all of his pictures. There is 
no American artist who has acquired greater 
fame as such than Inness, neither can we recall any who is so vari- 
able in his moods. He was born at Newburg, Orange County, 
New York, May i, 1825, in the neighbourhood of the romantic 




scenery of the Hudson on one hand, and of pastoral landscapes on the 
other. His boyhood was spent at Newark, New Jersey, and while 
living there he first took up the brush. He showed great intelli- 
gence in the use of a pencil, and became so interested in the study 
of drawing that his parents allowed him to enter the studio of an 
old portrait-painter, named Baker, as a pupil. While with this 
artist he made good progress in his studies, and executed some ex- 
cellent copies of his master's portraits in oil. 

The studio of a country portrait-painter soon became too limited 
a field for the genius of young Inness, and, after learning all that 




Light Triumphant. — From a Painting by George Inness. 



his master had to impart in technical knowledge, he went to New 
York, with the intention of learning the profession of an engraver. 
He entered into this new pursuit with considerable zeal, but his 
labor was too confining for his nervous disposition, and after strug- 
gling against ill-health for two or three years he was forced to 
abandon the work. During this period of his career, young Inness 
did not entirely abandon his pencil, but painted and sketched from 
Nature whenever an opportunity occurred. When in his twenty- 
first year he finally set up his easel as a landscape-painter. At the 
outset, he passed a few months in the studio of Regis Gignoux, 
who at that time was in the full maturity of his powers, a vigorous 
exponent of the French school of landscape art and an ardent 
admirer of the great artists Rousseau, Calame, and Lambinet. 
During the brief stay of Inness as a pupil in the studio of Gignoux, 
there is no doubt that he became impressed with the French 



method, as its broad and masterly style was peculiarly in harmony 
with his own temperament. His style is broad in the widest ac- 
ceptation of the term. In the composition "of a picture he is much 
given to idealisation, and there is a refreshing beauty to his finished 
works which is shared by few contemporary artists. Inness, how- 
ever, is not always powerful in his conclusions ; his active mind 
can bear no restraint ; consequently, when meeting with some tech- 
nical obstacle in the finish of a picture, he throws the subject 
aside with disgust, and rarely can be induced to renew it. There is 
a wide difference in the finished works of Inness, and much of it is 
due to this unconquerable nervousness of his disposition. In his 
happy moods he has painted some of the best landscape-pictures 
ever produced in this country, and the few weak canvases which 
bear his name will not materially detract from his well-earned 
fame. 
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Mr. Inness has visited Europe three times. His latest visit was 
made' in 1871. He remained abroad until the spring of 1875, pas- 
sino- most of his time in Italy, and on his return home settled in 
Boston, where he now lives. European study has added but little 
to his fame as an artist. In 1867, or thereabout, when living at 
Ea°-les\vood, near Perth Amboy, in New Jersey, he produced some 
of his largest and best pictures. During the first years of his resi- 
dence in that delightful neighbourhood his pencil seemed to be 
endowed with inspiration, and every canvas he touched glowed 
with colour, effects, and imaginative elements, so brilliant that 
they confounded the critics by their boldness. 

It was at this time that he produced his ' Vision of Faith — View 
from the Delectable Mountains,' in illustration of Bunyan's reli- 
o-ious allegory by landscape art. A critic, in a notice of this work 
published at the time, said: "The picture represents first, on the 
left, the pilgrims, Christian and Hopeful, on the mountains with the 



shepherds and their flocks. One of the pilgrims is looking with an 
eye of faith through the perspective glass for the gates of the celes- 
tial city. To the left of the pilgrims is the home of the shepherds. 
In the middle distance is a lovely valley, magnificent in its breadth, 
and nestling in its centre is a lake ; while far in the dim distance 
are the snow-clad mountains which intervene between the pilorims 
and the celestial city. The picture is marvellous in perspective, in 
chaste colouring, and truthful atmospheric effects." As a pendant 
to this Mr. Inness painted ' The Valley of the Shadow of Death,' 
a subject typical of the crucifixion. The most poetical expression 
of Mr. Inness's pencil produced during this period of his ca- 
reer is a picture entitled ' An American Sunset,' a work selected 
by the committee to represent American Art at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1867. It is described as follows: "The spectator is looking 
out from beneath the shade of huge forest-trees into the shimmer- 
ing, maturing sunlight. The distant horizon, the trees, the village 




Pine Grove, Barberini Villa % Alba no. — From a Painting by George Inness. 



church-spire, are bathed in their golden glory. It penetrates into 

the mass of foliage overhead ; it illuminates the long avenues of 

oak and elm ; it spreads its crimson mantle over the dewy herbage 

at your feet, while the group of cattle nipping at the fresh green 

grass, as they wander towards home, seems to greet its genial rays." 

s examples of Mr. Inness's work we engrave two pictures, an 

talian scene, a sunset, painted since his return from Europe, and 

ne ot his glowing late-afternoon effects of sunlight, entitled ' Light 

numphant,' executed several years ago. The latter may be called 

e 01 his inspired works. It is remarkable for the harmony of its 

lis-ht ^ Vf P ° etiCal feeHng with which the scene is invested - The 
ins- the ^ ate ~ after noon's sun is massed behind the broad-spread- 

itself° P 1 grCat dm in the middle £ round > but its Power asserts 

the sk° n cloud - cu muli which float in scattered fragments over 

where W adiateS ° n the distant water and in the foreground 

the husbandman and his drove of cattle are following the 



pathway to the bridge which spans the quiet pool. This picture 
represents Inness in his best mood, and the delicacy with which 
the subject is handled is worthy of admiration. There is no falter- 
ing of motive in any part of this work ; from the near foreground 
to the extreme distance at the horizon-line, there is the same ex- 
pression of power and earnestness in the delineation of the minor 
objects in Nature that we see so eloquently portrayed in the sun- 
burst which is the tour deforce of the work. 

The companion-picture presents an Italian landscape with several 
pines scattered across the foreground and middle distance, and is 
chiefly noticeable for its rare diffusion of light. The delicately- 
clouded sky, the shrubbery, and indeed the lofty and broad-spread- 
ing tops of the pines, are'all aglow with light. In the subject it- 
self there is little to admire in the way of picturesque features, 
but it assumes importance owing to its high expression of senti- 
ment, its poetry of expression and charming motive. 



